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unrelieved ugliness in the brutality with which he
discusses his opponents. What is above all lack-
ing in his temper is the capacity to understand
humanity and, understanding, to forgive. The
first necessity, after all, in a statesman, even in a
theological statesman, is the readiness to admit
error. History, in fact, is strewn with the wrecks
of infallible systems and, in the end, De Maistre
added but one more to that hapless company.
He mistook the grounds of the Revolution. He
misread the character of his age. He seems,
indeed, to have hated it too greatly to have made
possible that understanding which, politically at
least, can be born of sympathy alone. He did not
remember, or else he chose to forget, the very
obvious fact that no great historic event can come
to pass without some justification of equal great-
ness as its parent. Since the Eevolution did not
accord with his desires, he chose deliberately to
misrepresent its ideals. He would not understand
that it had come as a protest against exactly that
system of which he urged the reconstruction. He
made the capital error of taking no account of the
category of time. After all, the events he had
regretted were on the book of record, and to ignore
them was in nowise to ensure their oblivion. The
world that had seen the fall of the Bastile was
bound to be a different world. To tilt against its
fundamental principles may have been courage;
but it was the courage which has been immortalised
by the dangerous pen of Cervantes. His plan